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SOCIAL DENMARK 1 

SUMMARY 

Economic characteristics of Denmark, 50. — Co-operation in retail 
trading, 52 — Trade Unions, 55. — Insurance against sickness, 58. 
— Unemployment insurance, 60 — Compensation in case of accident, 
64. — Old age pensions, 64. — Problems still unsolved, 65. 

Altho the smaller nations are usually at a dis- 
advantage politically and economically, they enjoy 
in some ways a favored position when compared with 
their greater neighbors; they are less difficult to stir 
to action. Any change proposed for a nation of only 
four milUons is easier to carry through than one which 
concerns forty millions. Any scheme of social or 
political reorganization which is to be applied to but 
a very limited population is incomparably easier both 
to plan and to put into operation than a scheme which 
has to take into account all the peculiarities of the 
elements of a great nation. 

Such an advantageous position the Danish nation 
has utilized for its social progress during the last forty 
years. Its 2,750,000 of population contain no differ- 
ences as profound as those which split up the great 
nations into smaller groups, animated by conflicting 
interests and ideas. Danish manufacturing is of 
recent origin and minor importance. Not only are 
exports of manufactured goods small, but the home 
market is only partly supplied. Agriculture, altho 

1 This paper has been put at our disposal through the kindness of the Danish Lega- 
tion at Washington. It is gladly published, in order to bring to the attention of 
American students the remarkable social development of Denmark. — Editors. 
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engaging directly not quite half the population, is the 
principal source of the nation's wealth, and agricul- 
tural products form the great bulk of exports. 

Danish agriculture, however, is so highly specialized 
and organized that it is much more like the great 
modern industries than like old-time farming. Its 
products are such as demand a vast amount of labor, 
much of it highly skilled; and the high costs of pro- 
duction, leaving only a narrow margin of net earnings, 
necessitate a strict economy and constant watching 
of the market. As, furthermore, great farms are 
uncommon and most of the land is split up into small 
plots, owned and worked by the peasants themselves, 
it is evident that there can be no room in Denmark 
for a backward and inefficient rural population. The 
Danish peasantry are put to a severe test by existing 
circumstances, and only a thoro organization and a 
high educational level can ensure their success. 

It is remarkable that the system of small ownership, 
which elsewhere has resulted in a petty individualism, 
has, in Denmark, not only raised a population of con- 
scious and intelligent peasants, but has also been the 
basis of a co-operative movement stronger perhaps than 
that of any other country. Among the factors con- 
tributing to this result may be mentioned the successful 
educational system of Denmark, especially the Popular 
High Schools, where very many of the young peasants 
of both sexes spend several months securing a mental 
and moral training which leaves its stamp for fife. But 
when one sees that the Danish working people of the 
towns, who five under altogether different circum- 
stances and receive quite a different training, neverthe- 
less display the same capacity for voluntary organiza- 
tion, — brought to bear, tho it is, upon other problems 
than agriculture and dairying, — one inclines to think 
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that the Danish people are endowed with a peculiar 
faculty for spontaneous co-operation and self-disci- 
plined organization. 

The following pages give a short account of the 
different forms which this natural tendency has taken 
in town and country. In order to complete the picture 
of contemporary Danish social life a few remarks will 
follow concerning domains which the State has had to 
enter in order to encourage private efforts and to 
carry out tasks which private initiative had failed to 
accomplish. 1 

The co-operative principle was first applied in Den- 
mark by some small societies of consumers, who, 
imitating the celebrated Rochdale Pioneers, started 
buying goods in common and distributing them among 
their members. Such societies spread rapidly, organiz- 
ing almost always on the same business principles. 
The members contribute only small amounts, but are 
jointly responsible for the debts of the societies. Their 
goods are sold for cash and at the current retail prices. 
Afterwards the profits made through wholesale pur- 
chases are divided among the members according to 
the amount of goods furnished to each. 

At present there is scarcely a village, however small, 
which has not its co-operative society. In all there 

1 The statistics quoted in this paper are compiled, for the most part, from the 
statistical publications of the Danish Government, especially from the Danish Statis- 
tical Yearbook (" Statistisk Aarbog, udgivet af Statens Statistiske Bureau ") whose 
contents are in Danish and in French. 

Almost nothing has been written in America or England on Damsh social life. 
The 24th Annual Report of the Commissioner of Labor, 1909, gives a general survey 
of social insurance in Denmark. On special topics I may further mention. Rider 
Haggard. Rural Denmark and its lessons (London, 1911); and, as a book which 
thoroly treats Danish unemployment insurance, Gibbon: Unemployment Insurance, 
London, 1911. 

In French there are some official publications on social and economic progress in 
Denmark: Rudolf Schou, L'agriculture en Danemark, Paris, 1900; Le Danemark. 
etat actuel de sa civilisation et de son organisation sociale, Copenhague, 1900; Assist- 
ance et prevoyance sociale en Danemark, Copenhague, 1910. 
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are about 1,300, with a total membership of almost 
200,000 and an annual turnover of $17,000,000. 
Most of them have combined in order to carry the 
co-operative principle to a higher pitch of efficiency: 
they get their goods, not from a wholesale merchant, 
but through a National Co-operative Union which 
yearly supplies goods to the amount of $12,000,000 
produced to a great extent in its own factories. 

This movement has by far its greatest strength in 
the country. In Copenhagen and the other towns 
it is comparatively weak. But quite recently the trade 
unions have taken the problem up, and they may start 
a campaign among industrial workers for the creation 
of co-operative societies. 

As such co-operative buying societies soon proved 
a decided success with the Danish peasants and ac- 
quainted them with the principle of co-operation, it 
was very natural for them to conceive the idea of 
trying to organize agricultural production and the sale 
of produce in a similar way. In spite of the much 
greater difficulties which attended this enterprise, 
the attempt succeeded. When in the seventies and 
eighties Danish agriculture abandoned wheat growing 
and turned to dairy farming, this revolution, — as 
it may well be called, with such astonishing swiftness 
did it come, — was to a great extent brought about 
through co-operation. The farmers, who had hitherto 
produced butter only in small quantities and of a 
mediocre quality, created dairy societies that built 
butter factories, engaged experienced dairymen and 
undertook to turn the milk from their members' 
farms into butter. These societies were administered 
by the farmers themselves, each member having one 
vote, whether he owned one cow or a thousand. As 
they are based on the joint responsibility of the mem- 
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bers, the societies can work with a very small capital, 
and almost the whole of the profits, after deducting 
the running expenses, can be divided among the mem- 
bers according to the quantity of milk supplied by each 
of them. Through experiments and by applying the 
most advanced scientific methods the dairies soon 
succeeded in producing butter of choice quality. In 
order to find a market abroad for their products the 
dairy societies established export societies which could 
undertake regularly to supply great quantities of butter 
of a standard quality. These societies were organized 
on the same principle: each factory receiving its share 
of the proceeds of the sale according to the quality and 
the quantity of the butter furnished by it. 

At present there exist in Denmark 1,150 co-operative 
dairies, which turn into butter the milk of four-fifths 
of the cows of the country. In 1909 they paid back 
to the farmers $59,000,000, of which $9,000,000 was 
clear profit. 

Naturally the dairy societies take great interest 
in the quality of the live stock of their members. 
The productiveness of the cows is exactly tested from 
time to time, and advice is given as to the feeding 
and breeding of the cattle. Through the societies 
any agricultural progress spreads quickly all over the 
country. There exist also a great number of strongly 
organized agricultural societies, of which most peas- 
ants are members and through which they are kept 
informed of the latest technical improvements. 

Little by little co-operative methods have come to 
prevail in almost all branches of Danish rural industry. 
Co-operative slaughter houses have been established 
and have secured a good market in England for Danish 
ham and bacon. In 1909 they killed 1,360,000 hogs 
and 26,000 head of cattle, and paid out to their mem- 
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bers a total amount of over $24,000,000. The col- 
lecting and exporting of eggs has also been co-operatively 
organized, and thanks to a very rigorous control, — 
each egg being stamped so that members who supply 
bad eggs can easily be found out and fined, — the 
Danish egg export is increasing rapidly, and a yearly 
total of 33,000,000 dozens has already been reached. 

It would require too much space to enumerate all 
the forms under which the co-operative principle is 
applied in Danish agriculture. Whenever the farmers 
feel the need of undertaking anything on a large scale 
they turn to co-operation. They form societies for 
breeding cattle, for buying seed and fodder, as well 
as for procuring machinery too big and too expensive 
for one farm. 

Besides securing clear economic advantages, the 
administration of co-operative societies, together with 
the institutions of local self-government, has been an 
admirable school for the Danish peasant. It has 
developed his intellectual and moral qualities and has 
fitted him for the very active part which he has now, 
for a long time, played in the political life of the nation. 

As already stated, the natural aptitude of the Danish 
people for spontaneous organization has made itself 
manifest in the towns just as in the rural districts, 
save that, because of different conditions, it has as- 
sumed correspondingly different forms. Danish trade 
unionism, like Danish industry, is of comparatively 
recent origin: both date only to the beginning of the 
seventies. Tho at first the unions were crushed down 
by the authorities as revolutionary, they soon recovered, 
and since have developed rapidly and regularly. 
From the outset they have been professedly socialistic; 
and tho their original rigid Marxism has been gradually 
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softened to a moderate Reform character as their 
membership increased, they have never given up their 
allegiance to the socialistic doctrine. Their intimate 
relation with the Social-Democratic party is empha- 
sized by the rule that a seat on their central com- 
mittee shall always be reserved for a member of the 
executive council of the party. 

Danish trade unions are built up on a very thoro 
and efficient plan. The units of the system are the 
small unions comprising the workmen of a certain 
trade in a certain locality. Most of these unions are 
so small that an effective control of the members is 
very easy. All the unions of a town are generally 
united in a trades council, working for special local 
purposes. At the same time, however, there exists 
in most trades a national Federation linking all the 
local trade unions. And the majority of these federa- 
tions are members of the great central body, the 
Amalgamated Trades Federation. By this device 
about one-half of the Danish workmen are massed 
together under the leadership of a single executive 
body, whose chairman is certainly one of the most 
influential men in the country. 

In 1910 there were in Denmark about 1,500 trade 
unions, organized in about forty-five federations and 
having a total membership of 122,000. Forty of 
these federations, with a following of 102,000 workers, 
belonged to the Amalgamated Trades Federation. 
For the sake of comparison it may be mentioned that 
the industrial workmen of Denmark number in all 
about 210,000; there are also 67,000 women. Even 
of the women a considerable number are organized. 
Evidence that the unskilled workmen also possess 
remarkable capacity for organization is the fact that 
the Federation of Laborers, composed of such work- 
men, numbers about 28,000 members. 
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In face of this army of well organized and well 
disciplined workingmen stands a body of employers, 
much less numerous, of course, but just as firmly 
united. There is a central organization which assists 
and controls federations of employers in the different 
trades. The creation of this powerful body gave the 
signal for a great industrial war in which 40,000 work- 
men were locked out for about four months. The 
agreement reached when at last the two central organ- 
izations came to terms still holds good as the constitu- 
tional law regulating the relations between the employer 
and the workingman in Denmark. It laid down 
definite regulations for collective bargaining, for giving 
notices of strikes and lock-outs, and for other industrial 
proceedings. And the State, in order to assist in 
enforcing this agreement, has established a special 
court composed of employers and employees and a 
jurist as umpire, having the object of interpreting 
collective contracts and inflicting fines upon organiza- 
tions which violate them. 

No sort of arbitration, whether arbitrary or com- 
pulsory, in industrial pursuits, has been set up by 
the Danish government. But it has appointed an 
official " conciliator," who is authorized to call the 
parties to such disputes before him, ask full partic- 
ulars as to the points in dispute and offer his mediation. 
He can give no binding award, can only assist the parties 
in reaching a compromise; or by publishing the con- 
clusions of his impartial investigation, he can bring 
the pressure of public opinion to bear on the recal- 
citrant party. 

Danish trade unions have by no means limited 
their field of operations to offensive and defensive 
warfare against the employers. They have also 
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worked to a great extent as aid societies, assisting 
members in need on account of old age, ill health, or 
lack of employment. In the course of time, however, 
these functions have largely been taken over by special 
organizations, some of which are still often very inti- 
mately connected with the unions from which they 
have originally sprung. 

Voluntary sickness clubs had reached a considerable 
development among the working people in town and 
country before the government had ever given any 
thought to the problem of insurance against sickness. 
It was natural then that the State, in first grappling 
with this problem, did not follow the German example 
of compulsory insurance. The Danish government 
preferred to further the development of the existing 
spontaneous organization by means of state grants to 
the sickness clubs and encouragement to their members. 
The act of 1892 prescribed that all sickness clubs which 
complied with certain conditions laid down in the act 
could obtain recognition from the state and thereby 
obtain the right to subsidies from the exchequer and 
from municipal funds. Following are the main con- 
ditions for securing this recognition: the club shall be 
limited either to a certain locality or to a certain 
trade; it must have at least fifty members, who shall 
be between fifteen and sixty years of age and shall be 
workingmen, small artisans, tradespeople, small far- 
mers or agricultural laborers. Children under fifteen 
years are insured with their father. 

The recognized sickness clubs render free medical 
and hospital treatment and a daily money benefit. 
To members under eighteen years the benefit cannot 
be less than eleven cents; for adult men and women 
it may be less or even nothing. The daily benefit 
is never to exceed two-thirds of the usual wages of 
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the insured person. The maximum period for which 
it is given must be at least thirteen weeks a 
year, but for the first three days of sickness no pay 
is due. Most clubs secure to their members much 
greater advantages, especially in the form of money 
benefit. But when they comply with the above 
minimum rules the clubs can claim a state grant of 
fifty-two cents per member and one-fifth of the pre- 
miums. Besides, the municipalities grant to the 
sickness clubs treatment for their members in the 
municipal hospitals at half pay or even less; and they 
grant other advantages also. 

In order to encourage people to join the sickness 
clubs the law further provides that when at the end 
of thirteen weeks the cash benefit ceases, the members 
are entitled to poor law relief for a like period, without 
losing any of their civic rights. 

The clubs recognized by the state retain complete 
autonomy. They are administered by their members 
through a committee chosen from among themselves, 
with the provision that an inspector appointed by the 
state must see that the clubs are always solvent and 
that the conditions for obtaining state grants are 
constantly observed. But of course the inspector 
can assist them in many ways through his legal and 
financial experience. Each year he calls a conference 
of delegates from all the clubs to discuss matters 
connected with insurance against illness. In addi- 
tion, he is the president, ex officio, of a board of nine 
representatives of the club. This board has proved 
very useful in controlling and developing the organiza- 
tion and keeping it to the terms laid down by law. 

Most of the sickness clubs have joined a National 
Federation, which makes it possible for the insured 
person who moves from one part of the country to 
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another to be transferred from one local club to another 
without loss of any acquired rights. In 1910 there 
existed in Denmark 1,500 recognized sickness clubs 
with a total membership of 667,000. Their total 
income amounted to $2,000,000, of which the mem- 
bers paid $1,290,000 and the state $550,000. They 
spent $600,000 in benefits, $170,000 in hospital treat- 
ment, and $715,000 for medical attendance. Tho 
it appears from these statistics that a fairly high 
percentage of the population have joined the clubs, 
it must be confessed that hitherto these have come 
chiefly from the well-to-do portion of the working 
classes. Those who would most sorely need assistance 
in case of illness often do not see their way to pay the 
subscriptions. However the question of how to extend 
the boon of insurance against illness even to the lowest 
classes of the Danish working people, without giving 
up the present non-compulsory system, is now receiv- 
ing careful attention from Danish social reformers. 

More than half the sickness clubs are closely con- 
nected with special voluntary associations which 
undertake, against a small premium, to pay the burial 
expenses of members who die. These associations, 
which count in all about 370,000 members, are also 
placed under the supervision of the inspector of the 
sickness clubs. Many of them have reinsured their 
risk through the medium of the National Federation. 

The problem of insuring against unemployment is 
one of the last problems with which social reformers 
have grappled, as it is, by common consent, one of the 
most difficult. Local attempts were made by munici- 
palities, but these generally failed, and matters went 
from bad to worse. One cannot but admire the 
courage shown by the Danish Congress when in 1907 
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it adopted the first national scheme of insurance for 
the unemployed ever planned. The whole scheme 
might have proved abortive, had not the materials 
on which to build the system been at hand. The 
voluntary sickness clubs already embracing a large 
part of the population, pointed to the method; that is, 
the encouragement by state grants of the creation of 
autonomous associations for insurance. It was feared, 
however, that the scheme might not succeed without 
some sort of compulsion; there was evident danger 
that only the second-rate workers, those most likely 
to get out of work, would join the associations. This 
difficulty, however, could be overcome, as had been 
proved, by the insurance for the unemployed created 
by many of the trade unions; these bodies were able 
to compel all their members to become insured. And 
the state, by encouraging the private efforts of the 
trade unions, might promote the creation of an effective 
system of insurance for the unemployed, while avoiding 
the odium of state compulsion. This was the sagacious 
plan embodied in the act of 1907. The state put only 
one condition upon subsidizing insurance started by 
the trade unions; that hereafter the insurance should 
be carried on by autonomous organizations, existing 
for the purpose. If the grants had been paid into the 
general funds of the trade unions they might have 
been misappropriated for strike pay and the like. 
As a matter of fact the new associations are very often 
closely connected with the trade unions from which 
they have sprung. They often have common offices 
and the same men are their executives. The employers 
are not bound to contribute to them and consequently 
have no voice in their administration, and the state 
limits its supervision to auditing the accounts and 
seeing that the law is observed. 
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The scheme has proved very successful. The 
trade unions easily understood what an advantage 
it would be to them to be relieved of at least a part 
of their expenditures for unemployment, and they 
hastened to avail themselves of the opportunity. In 
1911, — after a trial of only four years, — there 
existed fifty-one associations of this kind, counting 
105,000 members. This means that more than two- 
thirds of the industrial workers of Denmark are now 
insured against unemployment. And it is well worth 
noticing that many women — more than one-fourth 
of those employed in industry — have joined these 
associations. 

The funds of the societies are raised, — as already 
stated, — by subscriptions from the members and by 
state and municipal grants. The subscription of 
each member averages a little more than twenty-eight 
cents a month. The subsidies from the municipalities 
are optional, but the state grant is fixed at half the 
amount raised from the other two sources. Out of 
these funds it has been possible to allot to each member 
unemployed a daily benefit varying from fourteen to 
fifty-four cents, but never to exceed two-thirds of the 
average wages in his trade. Most of the societies, 
however, do not pay benefits to any member for more 
than seventy days in a year. According to the law 
those unemployed because of a strike or lock-out are 
not eligible for assistance, nor is any member who 
refuses work of a suitable kind. 

Some of the societies have created labor exchanges. 
It is now proposed to establish, in addition to these, 
a national system of labor exchanges to be run by the 
municipalities under control by the state. Such a 
scheme will, of course, be of great use to the associations 
for unemployment in checking any possible tendency 
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on the part of the unemployed to evade work as long 
as they can draw their insurance. It is, however, 
only just to add that no such tendency has hitherto 
needed correction, since the control exercised by 
fellow workmen over the work-shy seems to have been 
sufficient. 

The rules as to state control are modelled on those 
which apply to the sickness clubs. Control rests 
in an inspector who is the chairman of an elected 
" board of insurance for the unemployed " and who, 
once a year, calls a congress of delegates from all the 
associations to discuss matters of common interest. 

The foregoing pages have given a brief survey of 
what the innate tendency of the Danish people towards 
voluntary organization and collective self-help has 
wrought for the progress and well-being of the nation: 
how it has brought Danish agriculture to the first 
rank in modern Europe, and greatly augmented the 
productive forces of the country; how it has helped 
the working people in town and country to attain a 
fairly high standard of living, and has sheltered them 
against the ruinous economic effects of such constant 
risks as sickness and loss of employment. 

It would, however, give a wrong impression of social 
life in Denmark at the present day if a few remarks 
were not added, setting forth what the state has done 
directly to solve those social problems with which 
the voluntary provident societies have not tried to 
cope. The risks against which the Danish working 
population is not covered by private societies are partic- 
ularly the following: industrial accidents, a poor and 
helpless old age, invalidity due to sickness or other 
causes than labor accidents; and, in the case of chil- 
dren, the loss of their bread-winner and protector, 
whether father or mother. 
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Against the first of these dangers Danish working 
people are insured through a workmen's compensation 
act obliging the employers to pay to the workmen 
injured during their work a compensation to be fixed 
by a special board. This board is composed of repre- 
sentatives of employers and employees in equal number, 
and some members appointed by the state, one of 
whom acts as chairman. 

Tho not bound to do so, most of the employers 
insure themselves against this risk through a mutual 
insurance society recognized by the state. The work- 
ingmen's compensation act now also provides for 
agricultural laborers and sailors. The fishermen, who 
generally have no employer but work individually 
or in small groups, can insure themselves at a very low 
premium in a mutual insurance society, the possible 
deficit of which is covered by the state. 

The Danish scheme of old age pensions was some- 
what of an experiment when first voted in 1891. But 
its success has been demonstrated not only by its 
beneficial results in Denmark, but also by the fact 
that it has been a model to other countries, notably 
Great Britain. Its general aim is to provide an inde- 
pendent and comfortable period of rest for old people 
of respectability who are no longer able to earn their 
living, and are unwilling to apply for poor law assis- 
tance, which entails the loss of civic rights. Every- 
thing is done to mark the difference between the old 
age pension and the common poor law relief. 

The conditions of eligibility for a pension are as 
follows. The person must be at least sixty years of 
age and unable to earn a living; must not have com- 
mitted any crime or misdemeanor; must not be indigent 
through his own fault (dissipation or gifts to relatives or 
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others) ; and must not have received public assistance 
for five years preceding. However, public assistance 
received in case of illness does not render one ineligible, 
neither does the possession of a small sum of money or 
a yearly income of less than twenty-six dollars. 

It is left to the town authorities to decide who are 
qualified for a pension and to fix its amount in each 
case according to the circumstances. In order to 
encourage economy the state refunds only one-half 
of the expenses ; the other half is borne by the municipal 
funds. 

The number of pensioners has been increasing 
rapidly. At present about twenty-five per cent of 
the men and thirty-six per cent of the women above 
sixty years draw pensions. The amount of these, 
varying a great deal, of course, with the cost of living, 
ranges from fifty-six dollars a year in Copenhagen to 
only thirty dollars in the rural districts. 

In order to secure to the coming generation a healthy 
infancy a bill has recently been voted by the House 
of Representatives giving to widows or widowers in 
need the right to claim assistance from the state for 
protecting their children until these are able to provide 
for themselves. It has not yet (1912) been enacted, 
the Senate having rejected it, mainly for financial 
reasons. 

Another great risk the Danish working classes are 
not yet insured against, the risk namely of becoming 
incapacitated through incurable disease or through non- 
industrial accident. Several years ago a commission 
was appointed to inquire into this problem. The 
present Minister of the Interior appears, however, 
to favor a scheme of compulsory insurance which 
should also comprise insurance against old age and 
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thereby relieve the state of part of the burdens of the 
present old age pensions. As this plan will probably 
meet with considerable resistance from different quar- 
ters, the missing link in the Danish system of social 
insurance may still be long in coming. 

This survey has been brief. Yet it has not been 
in vain if it has shown that the Danish people have 
successfully availed themselves of the advantageous 
conditions created by their small population and by 
its high moral and intellectual standard. Surely the 
co-operative and provident institutions of Denmark 
stand high among those of European countries. 

P. Schou. 



